CHAPTER XIV
IS   BERNARD   SHAW   SERIOUS?
WHEN The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles was pro-
duced in New York in 1935, it was hailed by one of that
discerning city's more intelligent critics, as the work of a
dignified old monkey throwing coco-nuts at the public in
pure senile devilment. In thus describing Bernard Shaw,
the critic was reflecting, in an amusing but accurate way,
the opinion of the world at large.
People simply will not take Shaw seriously. Yet, as
indicated already in these pages, to be taken seriously is
one of Shaw's chief aims and dearest cares. It is a laudable
ambition, and still to be achieved, although Shaw himself
could hardly be more unequivocal on the subject, as these
samples of his utterances show.
'I care only for my mission as I call it, and my work.'
'No doubt that literary knack of mine which happens
to amuse the British public distracts attention from my
character; but the character is there none the less, solid
as bricks/
'My conscience is the genuine pulpit article: it annoys
me to see people comfortable when they ought to be un-
comfortable; and I insist on making them think in order
to bring them to conviction of sin/
Such remarks are to be found strewn through Shaw's
works as plentifully as daisies in June. Their very pro-
fusion suggests that all his life Shaw has had to face a
charge of wanton levity; and their assertiveness shows his
anxiety to be quit of such a charge. Yet the impression
that he will do or say anything to raise a laugh persists.
Why is this ? For he also gives the impression that he will
do or say anything to counteract that impression. In the
exercise of his literary gifts he must experience at least a
craftsman's pleasure, just as a marksman enjoys scoring
bull's-eyes at a rifle range; yet even that pleasure, natural
and legitimate though it is, Shaw minimizes and puts
second, in a desperate attempt to focus our attention on his
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